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of supervision to the Stores Control Board, which embraces
the heads of the treasury, railways, public works, and post
and telegraphs. But by itself the New Zealand treasury
plays a less powerful role in the process of government than
its British namesake, for it has not such extensive control over
establishments.16 Like his counterpart in other Dominions
the controller and auditor-general is independent of political
direction, outside the departments, and concerned primarily
with auditing their accounts and ensuring that parliamentary
authority exists for the transfer of funds. Not all the gross
receipts and payments for government services enter the
Consolidated Fund, especially those dealing with trading
enterprises, although into it net surpluses may be paid and
from it losses are met. Separate and important accounts
are those of public works, social security, and railways.
The wide range of public enterprise under ministerial
direction gives peculiar significance to the role of the public
service commissioner. Above all he protects the service
against the mischievous pressures associated with party spoils,
by which in the pioneer days it was impaired. After 1886
appointments were nominally made upon the results of
competitive examinations, although actually for years many
were made without a competitive test, and political patronage
intruded most obviously in the departments concerned with
railways and post and telegraphs. Much as in Canada, re-
form of the service was a major political issue in the opening
years of the century until the Public Service Act of 1912 laid
the foundation of the present regime. This measure and the
subsequent regulations assimilated many features of the
earlier Australian legislation, especially in the appointment
for seven years of a public service commissioner with two
assistants, removable only for cause and with the consent of
the House of Representatives, While amendments have
since taken place, the commissioner continues to be endowed
with wide and significant powers, including the examination
of applicants, the testing of officers for promotion, the
inspection of departmental methods, and dismissals. Officers,
dissatisfied with the rulings of the commissioner, may appeal
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